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Ethics and Politics 


am of a national political party con- 
vention inevitably stimulates sober reflections. 
It also kindles partisanship supported by earnest 
convictions. And to a great extent these contrast- 
ing moods are alternatively present in the same 
minds, for we are all ambivalent in our reactions. 
Some of us, however, are given to idealizing and 
quite ready to find a great cause peculiarly embodied 
in a political party, or in one wing of a party. 
Others are habitually disposed to “realism,” which 
easily passes over into cynicism. In the present state 
of politics it must be admitted that the cynics can 
make out a strong case. 

These lines are written in the interval between 
the two major party conventions. But while they are 
prompted by what has just occurred, there is no 
reason to think that if the order of the two gather- 
ings had been reversed the qualitative appraisal 
would be different. The pattern of our great politi- 
cal conventions is independent of party. Republi- 
cans and Democrats use the same methods and dis- 
play the same characteristics. There is the same 
shrewd manipulation of psychological factors, cal- 
culation of private interests, and exploitation of 
foibles and prejudices. Consider this laconic report 
on the successful campaign managers at Philadelphia, 
written by the correspondent of a big newspaper 
chain: “They came to the convention with dossiers 
telling everything about every delegate; what he’d 
done, who his friends were, religion, business con- 
nections. They picked up one vote here, another 
there. It paid off.” 

Most provocative of cynicism is the proclamation 
of unity and magnanimity that comes after the hopes 
of the weaker rivals collapse and minds are turned 
to the patronage just around the corner. Says David 
Lawrence: “The desire to be the key delegation 
that actually puts the candidate over the top is his- 
torically so strong and pays such good dividends in 
political patronage and favors later on that many 2 
delegation vies with the other to be the first.” 

The politically orthodox would even rob us of a 
minor thrill over the willing acceptance, on behalf of 
the strongest contender, of a recess just as the band- 
wagon was gathering momentum. Generosity? 
Concern for the deliberative democratic process? 
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No, it was simply an evidence of complete assurance 
—and a shrewd play! 

Some features of the political show are perhaps 
more amusing than disquieting. The listener-in hears 
the most fulsome praise of men known—to them- 
selves, doubtless, as well as to others—to be “all 
too human.” One is reminded of that fictional 
character who, after listening to the minister’s 
eulogy at the obsequies of a man he had known, 
walked, out of order, to the casket to assure him- 
self that he had not “got into the wrong funeral.” 
The reckless predictions of success on behalf of 
candidates already all but counted out may perhaps 
be dismissed as a relatively harmless conformity to 
custom, but it is hardly a sign of personal maturity. 

More serious is the abandonment to intemperate 
invective aimed indiscriminately at political foes. 
And what shall be said of the minister’s invocation 
which assured the Almighty that the nominee of the 
convention was to be elected in November? All in 
all, our political conventions leave much to be de- 
sired from an ethical point of view. 

But when all this has been given due weight, a 
troublesome question intrudes itself. Can we of the 
churches honestly say that the same crudities are 
not evident in greater or less degree in ecclesiastical 
assemblies? Are they free from partisan designing, 
and the play of personal ambitions? A secular ob- 
server must wonder at the bitterness that often 
characterizes the utterances of churchmen when they 
become involved: in controversy. And how strange 
to his ears must sound the fulsome praise which fol- 
lowers of the lowly Nazarene bestow upon each 
other, thus fostering personal pride. Our first con- 
cern in criticizing political procedures should be to 
avoid hypocrisy. It is often suggested that the 
church should be an exemplary employer of labor 
and investor of funds. Seldom do we think of the 
church in its political aspect—a self-governing body 
of people in which there is no ordination to power 
but only to service, and in which everyone is for- 
bidden to glory save in the Cross! Perhaps the big- 
gest thing the church could do for politics would 
be to make a demonstration in its own life that men 
can learn to work without vitiating their labor by 








keeping an eye on preferment, to suppress unworthy 
animosities and personal grudges, and to speak the 
truth in love. The politicians, who are largely 
churchmen, might find in such a church a training 
in Christian vocation. 

It will be said at once that this is a counsel of per- 
fection, for the church is made up of plain people, 
not of saints. Quite so. The church never suc- 
ceeds in being the church, but its limitations are no 
excuse for the close approximation to secular be- 
havior that so widely obtains. The only effective 
rebuke to the exploitation of political power is the 
demonstration of a discipline of life by which men 
can rise above jealousy, fear and animosity in their 
relations with each other. 

There is another side to the political picture which 
calls for Christian insight and sensitivity. The 
crudities we have been noticing are, factually speak- 
ing, inherent in the democratic process. Showing 
contempt of politics is often an unwitting admis- 
sion that one lacks patience with the common man, 
whose susceptibilities are the ultimate reason why 
politics in a democracy remains a crude process. 
Just as low standards of journalism persist by reason 


of a wide market for the goods it delivers, so the 
low level of politics bears testimony to the regret- 
table way in which votes can be obtained. And just 
as we find the actualities of journalism not too great 
a price to pay for freedom of the press, we must see 
that sovereignty resides in the common man, no 
matter what he does with it, no matter how much 
he invites exploitation. The road to despotism be- 
gins with distrust of that common man. And a 
highbrow contempt for “politics” is in the final 
analysis a manifestation of such distrust. 

This is why democracy is more a matter of faith 
than of accomplished fact. Democracy gives the 
people power to get what they want. But the 
mechanisms of democracy give no guaranty that 
they will want their own greatest good. Yet there 
is no substitute for their own free choice. Herein 
lies the validity of the “grass-roots” idea. While 
the church has a direct responsibility for bringing a 
Christian discipline to bear on the political leaders 
who are within its own fellowship, its ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the political order is to raise the 
level of the common life and thus cleanse the springs 
of popular sovereignty. F. E. J. 


Christianity and Communism in China 


CHARLES C. WEST 


{awe metaphors for which a Western mind 
reaches to make sense of China change from 
week to week. But they never catch her kaleidoscopic 
subtlety. China resists analysis with her whole 
being. And with foreigners who know her best she 
seems to have won her point. We Westerners sel- 
dom rise above a certain boorishness which injures 
the delicate edges of personal feelings, or the sensi- 
tive balance of social prestige and interests which is 
called “face.” And so too it seems the height of 
indelicacy to demand that Chinese society submit 
itself to the bar of Western reason. Our most crea- 
tive missionary fathers have tended to put analysis 
and theory to one side and work on a person-to- 
person basis. But today we cannot bring ourselves 
to do this. The delicate old body of China is wracked 
with a hundred diseases which have come from the 
West. But the analyses and cures of these ills have 
been slower to arrive. 

So let us venture the latest metaphor. China is 
like a vast but cohesive softness—a ceremonio-moral 
order, a piece of dough—on which is being engraved 
a pattern of tragic power conflicts, so deeply that 
even its diffuse doughlike structure may not hold 
together. Christ has called his followers to be leaven. 

sut what is the function of leaven when it is in- 


timately associated with the knife? The labor of 
past missionaries and the witness of present ones 
brings to China not only the resources of the Chris- 
tian faith, but also the technical and cultural forces 
which are at once so creative and so demonic. This 
article is written in the conviction that Christian 
witness here today must maintain a tension between 
the redemptive use of old China’s sensitive human 
insight, and the prophetic analysis which would at 
once undergird and judge revolutionary action. 

It is paradoxical that, at least in Peiping, the 
attempt to recover and redefine the ethical and social 
insights of China’s past is not popular among intel- 
lectuals. Conservatism is in disrepute where revolu- 
tion (Communist) is succeeding, and Christian 
thinkers tend to be numbered with the conservatives. 
The acid test applied to all is the political one. Does 
this man’s thinking come to grips with the strategies 
of social change? If not, it classifies as passive sup- 
port of the status quo, with its war, oppression, and 
despair. The concepts of social thought are mostly 
Western—industrialization, land reform, civil liber- 
ties, cooperative marketing, and socialist organiza- 
tion of the national economy. The liberal, in fact, 
might be defined as the intellectual who strives to 
analyze and control Chinese society according to 
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Western rational patterns alone. The strain of 
civil war tends to drive these liberals into a naive 
acceptance of Communism, an incongruous optim- 
ism, or despair. 

But wise observers point out that the background 
of Chinese thinking is still profoundly Chinese. 
Like many Westerners, liberals here have seized 
scientific terminology and Western reason to ex- 
press their moral aspirations and ideals, after the 
ancient Confucian setting of these has crumbled. 
Morally and spiritually China continues to live in 
one world only, which is a moral world, whose order 
is harmony between man and nature and between 
man and man. The highest ideals of this world 
are peace and gracious living informed by sensitive 
human adjustments. Truth is less important than 
human relations, yet human relations are concerned 
more with the small emotions and needs of man 
than with his transcendent personality. Creativity 
is bound by a this-worldly ideal of harmony. The 
Government has been the traditional incarnation and 
guarantee of this harmony, not by enforcement of 
just laws, but (ideally) by representing in itself a 
moral authority based on virtue in the rulers, and by 
protecting the people from external disaster by 
proper worship, bandit control, and other means. 
The model of the whole is the family whose father- 
emperor had an authority limited in theory only by 
his virtue, in practice by his ability to defend the 
prosperity of his empire. There is evidence that 
many Chinese who speak of democracy and social- 
ism today, are strongly influenced by this paternal- 
istic ideal. The check and balance idea of power 
control, leaving the largest possible areas of free- 
dom, is foreign to these terms of thought. 

So the resources of Chinese tradition have given 
men insights with which to oppose individual despots 
and their works, but not the institution of despotism 
itself. One feels that when the problem of freedom 
vs. power was raised, it received a superficial answer 
in the natural harmony theories of Western liberal- 
ism which preserved traditional illusions about an 
essentially sinless world, while it obscured the com- 
plex network of controls by which order had tradi- 
tionally been preserved. 


Yet there is a temper of spirit here in China which 
has always softened and somewhat replaced despot- 
ism from above—a vast network of personal rela- 
tions and adjustments, which under Christian in- 
fluence remind one of the way the early church must 
have run its affairs. Here, for instance, the entire 
system of social security has for centuries been built 
on the personal structure of the family which cares 
for its aged and indigent, and supports its more 
ambitious and creative members. The village, tradi- 
tional political and economic unit, is organized by 
a complex system of economic and social gwetjyu. 
There is no adequate translation of the word. The 
Chinese have other words for law and for custom. 
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Gweijyu means the way things ought to be done, 
the reasonable, harmonious way to act. To define 
them all would require a detailed study of village 
and town life. They are sensed as much as under- 
stood. The sanctions which maintain tiem are 
rarely physical. Bandits or thieves may be shot or 
beaten. But the rules which govern, e.g., land tenure, 
the conduct of the market, or the place of a wife 
in the home, are enforced by intangible social pres- 
sures built up over centuries of compromise and 
adjustment. They seem to be guaranteed by a value 
system which judges a man successful not according 
to his economic or political power alone, but accord- 
ing to his “face,” his overall status and reputation 
in the community. 

The Christian impact on this kind of community 
life has been transforming but invigorating. For- 
malized patterns of family life soften and live 
under the influence of Christian love. Ceremonial 
gestures tinged with magic are replaced by genuine 
Christian piety. (In contrast with India there is 
little conflict of pieties in this country.) And in 
places the Christian church has supplanted the larger 
family as the agent of social welfare—in health, 
education, or cooperative marketing—with influence 
reaching out into the community. The possibilities 
along these lines are endless, but the consequences 
are a kind of Christian conservatism. Where 
Christians have come to see new meaning in their 
families, in the gweijyu of their community, they 
may seek to reform, but will not want to overthrow 
these orders. The power of revolution is abstract, 
rational, and ruthless. Christian power is personal 
and redemptive. 


The tragedy of China, however, lies precisely in the 
fact that every personal and communal center of 
creative life, Christian or otherwise, is being crushed 
by political power conflicts. Both sides in the civil 
war have abstract centralist solutions in theory to 
the problem of China’s disorder. On the Kuomin- 
tang side the reactionary CC clique draws on Chinese 
tradition to support an authority vested in “virtuous 
rulers” who guard social harmony by moral admoni- 
tion and military defense, while the more liberal 
groups draw up plan after plan for an ideal “national 
reconstruction.” Practically this results in a govern- 
ment based on its army and secret police, suffocated 
with bureaucracy, in which several political, eco- 
nomic, and military powers are so balanced as to 
render the whole government nearly useless. There 
are for instance, at least three officials with over- 
lapping jurisdiction over any given county or town 
—the governor, the party leader, and the military 
commander. Rival cliques balance each other in 
these positions so that none may control territory 
alone. Landlords prevent effective land reform. 
Financial interests use the government for their own 
profit through exchange control, trade regulations, 
and other means. Even the military are hamstrung 





because no general could be trusted with too sweep- 
ing a victory. For the average man meanwhile this 
means centralization of land-ownership, discourage- 
ment of local initiative of all kinds (the Chinese 
Industrial Cooperatives are fighting for life despite 
Chiang Kai-shek’s blessing), heavy taxes, conscrip- 
tion, and war. The present government, in short, 
seems to offer little besides an efficient postal system 
to justify its existence. 


Communist control operates closer to the grass 
roots by dividing land and controlling produce, thus 
destroying the traditional family pattern of owner- 
ship. Meanwhile through propaganda, use of the 
doujeng (compulsory meetings for public accusation 
and punishment of “enemies of the people” and for 
transacting other business), and recreational arts, 
the Communists try to supplant the traditional 
Chinese outlook with a mass spirit. There is no 
denying the practical effectiveness of their activities 
in rejuvenating many a Chinese village. It might 
even be argued that the average farmer is a freer, 
more creative personality under Communist rule 
than under the Government, for initiative along cer- 
tain technical and economic lines at a very primitive 
level, is encouraged. But the freedom is tragic be- 
cause its limits are absolute and ruthless. Allegi- 
ance to a transcendent standard of truth and justice, 
or membership in an unofficial creative group or 
movement, is always dangerous. 


Chinese liberals tend to accept the inevitability of 
Communism, although only a minority of them wel- 
come it, as a preferable alternative to the present 
chaos and despair, because it satisfies their basic de- 
mands. It carries moral authority because it is less 
corrupt than the Kuomintang. It carries spiritual 
authority because it is doing a better job behind the 
lines of organizing social welfare. It would be 
wrong to call this welfare justice. It applies in such 
degree, in such places, and to such people, as the 
aut!orities choose. But in the thin!sing of most Chi- 
nese there is no higher justice by which to judge this 
order. There is no defense of the individual before 
an authority which is doing a reasonably good job 
of organizing the whole society. Immediate solu- 
tion of the problem of bread for millions takes abso- 
lute precedence in most minds over all spiritual val- 
ues, and long range hopes. 

So it is that the Chinese, traditionally a human- 
istic, pragmatic people, are knuckling under to col- 
lectivist absolutisms. One can point out the tragic 
lack of transcendent faith which leaves the people 
without defense or hope beyond the range of earthly 
power. China’s struggles have produced few mar- 
tyrs by choice, even among Christians, although 
many of the latter have suffered and died heroically 
under an oblique kind of persecution. (Christians 
are specially subject to the doujeng process on other 
than religious counts.) Few people, non-Christian 
or Christian, are confident that the ideal or princi- 


ple in which they believe is transcendent over the 
present situation. Few feel that their life has a 
meaning not fulfilled in history. 

And this, a friend has pointed out, makes think- 
ing Chinese ripe for the Marxist, but not the Chris- 
tian idea of dialectic in history. The Chinese have 
always distinguished the absolute and the relative 
on the historical plane. But the absolute is a goal 
to be kept in mind and approximated, not a judg- 
ment on our failures. The relative, whether in gov- 
ernments or personal relations, can be accepted with- 
out tension if it seems the best possible. Into this 
picture Marxism has injected the rather exciting 
idea of dialectic conflict. Now the Chinese can see 
the function even of strife and evil in bringing forth 
its opposite. He can abandon the eternal compro- 
mise which is his heritage, in favor of wholehearted 
allegiance to the new powers sweeping his country, 
confident that science and history themselves will 
bring forth the traditional ideal. But the Christian 
view which sees the Kingdom of God beyond his- 
tory, and all historical forms and decisions under 
the judgment of God’s Righteousness, is not popular. 

But when all this is said we must wash the note 
of judgment from our voices. These people are vic- 
tims of forces under which few of us would bear 
effective witness to our faith. Absolute, grinding 
poverty is China’s basic fact. The land is saturated 
with population at a bare subsistence level, and 
there is little industry. When one man gets rich, 
another starves. Death of children through malnu- 
trition is a familiar occurrence among the relatives 
of our own servants. Even among college students 
a majority are victims of tuberculosis, and without 
hope of constructive employment in their field after 
graduation. A recent competent survey pointed out 
that in the face of China’s pitifully inadequate in- 
dustrial development, what little she has cannot be 
effectively used, and is slowly wasting away. One 
can hardly blame Chinese thinkers for seeking order 
and economic progress at the expense even of the 
spiritual foundations of that order. 


Yet the dominant attitude among students and 
thinkers is not brute materialism, but the despair of 
frustrated idealism, to which every avenue of con- 
structive action is closed. The present generation 
has learned a bitter lesson from the student idealists 
of a former day who have now become the peddlers 
of corruption in the Kuomintang. The selfless eag- 
erness of students to find some field of practical ser- 
vice, the unstinted devotion to duty of teachers here 
in Peiping, is heartrending in the face of their des- 
pair. Although most of them have chosen a lesser 
evil, few have any real hope, except that of the naive 
in Communism. 

This despair in the face of uncontrollable politi- 
cal power, this yearning for a field of freely given 
service, and the unchallenged ascendancy of Com- 
munist theory in this vacuum, all pose the challenge 
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which the Christian message must meet. We must 
answer Communist interpretations not only with 
analysis but with alternative understandings of so- 
cial power and history which take account of the 
judging and redeeming action of God. We must 
open to the Christian a line of practical action in this 
seemingly hopeless situation. Yet we must help the 
Christian to feel as finally real, his citizenship in the 
City of God, powerfully creative yet never fulfilled 
in historical form, strengthened and maintained by 
God’s loving redemption of earthly failures. 


In practical terms, it seems to me, we must reject 
that theology of the state which regards it as jus- 
tified for maintaining order, even if unjust. The most 
effective checks on power in China have never been 
political. The most complete and on the whole the 
most just order China has known would classify as 
nearly anarchic in Western thinking—the gweijyu 
of the local community. It seems to me that the plan 
of strategy for Christians lies in the redemption of 
this local community life—in vocational service in 
particular situations where needs can be met. It 
may well be the function of the Church of Jesus 
Christ to become the heir and transformer of the 
sensitive personal and social insights of old China 
for a time of troubles when this-worldly faiths no 
longer trust them. It may be the primary function 
of Christians to cultivate in faith whatever patches 
of China’s life still permit creative work. 


This is not, of course, an answer to the power 
problem. It is not a faith that this kind of activity 
is a strategy for bringing Communist dogma and 
Kuomintang selfishness to heel. It is rather the con- 
viction that neither side in this civil. war bears 
enough moral authority over the other, to justify the 
Christian in a political choice. It is further the 
conviction that China’s residual moral and spiritual 
health lies in the hearts of its people and their com- 
munity life, and this health cannot be fostered by 
association, for whatever reason, with devils. In 
this situation it seems to be the Christian’s duty to 
bear witness to the love of God, and to serve crea- 
tively this day, in the faith that such service has 
eternal value, though its fruits be destroyed. 

At the same time this is not a plea for planless 
absolutism. It is rather a strategic adaptation to 
the actual strength of the church (only 1,000,000 
non-Roman Christians), and an alternative to the 
development of a “third force” in politics. There 
is practical hope for China in this kind of local re- 
construction, if the fruits survive, or even if persons 
survive who have caught the vision of a new order 
of community life, and believe it to be an echo of 
eternal justice and love. To work for economic re- 
construction, for justice, order, and new freedom 
in a local community, is a compassable problem for 
a group of Christians in that community. But it is 
also an opportunity such as the national scene does 
not afford so well, for prophetic witness, and sacri- 
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ficial service, perhaps even for martyrdom. By 
what they do to specific villages, the Kuomintang 
and the Communists must be judged and opposed. 
And by what creative life and new-found freedom 
grows in these villages, China will be redeemed. If 
in the next few years there arises a Christian 
church, however small, which gives itself wholly to 
redemptive work just because it knows that no 
earthly strategy, but the eternal grace of God, is its 
foundation, then this church may call itself the cus- 
todian of the hope of China. 


The Church and the Atom 


The Anglican Report on the Atomic Problem 
RICHARD M. FAGLEY 


INCE October, 1946, a group of British church- 

men under the chairmanship of Dr. E. G. Sel- 
wyn, Dean of Winchester, has been meeting at the 
request of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
to consider some of the issues raised by the Oldham 
Commission’s report, The Era of Atomic Power 
(See CHRISTIANITY AND Crisis, June 10, 1946). 
A copy of the Anglican study has now been received 
and the text indicates that earlier newspaper reports 
did not do justice to the argument. Nor does the 
summary which follows, prepared by the authors of 
the report, show more than the outline of this care- 
fully prepared study. The summary does not men- 
tion, for example, the condemnation of “uncondi- 
tional” surrender, which is linked with the Com- 
mission’s condemnation of “obliteration’’ bombing 
and of the attacks on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. It 
is significant that the moral judgments of the Brit- 
ish churchmen reinforce those expressed earlier by 
American theologians, although the new analysis 
relies more heavily on Scholastic principles than did 
the Calhoun Commission’s report. 

The full text of the new report deserves to be 
read by those concerned with the problems of the 
Christian conscience and modern war. It is pub- 
lished by the Press and Publication’s Board of the 
Church Assembly, Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W.1; 130 pages; 4 shillings; under 
the title, The Church and the Atom: A Study of the 
Moral and Theological Aspects of Peace and War. 


The following is a summary of the conclusions : 


1. Working from Dr. Toynbee’s hypothesis that 
the cause of the decline and fall of a civilization lies 
in its failure to respond to some challenge, the Com- 
mission believes that the principal challenge con- 
fronting the civilization of our own day arises from 
the rapid growth and concentration of political and 
technological power in the hands of despotic oli- 
garchies. The loss of internal unity—social, re- 
ligious and personal—which is symptomatic of the 
decline and fall accompanying such failure, is like- 








wise very evident today and calls in the widest sense 
for the church’s ministry of reconciliation. 

2. In the biblical philosophy of history, including 
the teaching of Christ Himself, the downfall of na- 
tions, empires and civilizations is attributed to divine 
judgment upon human wickedness, especially upon 
breaches of the natural law and contempt for the 
sovereignty of God. Yet men are children of 
beneficence no less than children of wrath; and 
God’s acts of judgment, even though they involve 
the innocent with the guilty, are yet the instruments 
of His unchanging love, which seeks to win men to 
repentance and to prepare them for eternal life. 

3. By the law of nature every man retains the 
right to life, and to immunity from wounding, im- 
prisonment, or coercion, until the contrary is proved. 
In other words, natural human rights are “in posses- 
sion.” A belligerent, therefore, may not assume that 
he is justified in subjecting all enemy citizens with- 
out distinction to such force as he thinks necessary 
to his purpose, but ought to observe certain prin- 
ciples of discrimination which are indicated in the 
body of this Report. 


4. From the standpoint of moral theology, the use 
of atomic bombs must be considered in conjunction 
with other acts of mass-destruction, such as “ob- 
literation” bombing, and be judged by the same 
rules. The Commission holds that, except in rare 
cases of “necessity” in the strictest sense, all methods 
of warfare are unjustifiable that violate either the 
principles of discrimination to which reference has 
been made or the limitations that derive from the 
nature and purpose of a just war. Further, the 
properties of the atomic bomb are such as to expose 
it to the same objections as poison gas and bac- 
teriological weapons. 


5. A majority of members of the Commission is 
unconvinced by the plea that the object of the use of 
atomic bombs against Hiroshima and Nagasaki was 
not destruction, but the administration of a “psy- 
chological shock” which would end—and in fact did 
end—the war immediately. The minority is im- 
pressed by this plea, but is not prepared to defend 
the details of what was done. 

6. On the assumption that today the possession of 
atomic weapons is genuinely necessary for national 
self-preservation, a government, which is responsible 
for the safety of the community committed to its 
charge, is entitled to manufacture them and hold 
them in readiness. The Commission believes, more- 
over, that in certain circumstances defensive “‘neces- 
sity” might justify their use against an unscrupu- 
lous aggressor. 

7. Moral theology and international law alike 
have insisted that a war may only be undertaken for 
a just cause, and may not be continued beyond the 
point at which the limited objective with which it 
was undertaken (e.g., the redress of a wrong) has 
been achieved. The Commission wishes to call at- 


tention to the evils that derive from neglect of the 
second condition. Limitation in the methods of 
warfare depends in the last resort on limitation in 
its ends. 


8. At the close of the Middle Ages writers on the 
laws of war were substantially agreed about matters 
of principle; but they failed to solve the problem 
of finding any authority competent to apply the 
principles to particular cases. Grotius supplied a 
new approach to the subject through a study of the 
rules to be observed in times of peace, based on the 
natural law. The development of the law of neutral- 
ity, which was one of its results, was effective in 
promoting peace and in limiting war for over two 
centuries, but the modern growth of totalitarianism 


has made the observance of neutrality increasingly 
difficult. 


9. The advent of modern methods of mass-de- 
struction is rightly regarded as a portent which 
shows that the progress of natural science has dan- 
gerously outstripped human wisdom. The Com- 
mission believes that the remedy lies, not in an 
arbitrary restriction of scientific research, but in 
fuller understanding of the true order of human 
purposes which knowledge ought to serve. The 
fragmentation, and consequent distortion, of truth, 
caused by too exclusive specialization and by disre- 
gard of the unifying principle derived from man’s 
final end, can only be cured by the achievement of 
“wholeness of life,” in which all science and all 
activity are duly subordinated to the knowledge and 
love of God. 


10. The foundation of U.N.E.S.C.O. shows that 
the cultural problem in man’s present predicament 
is acknowledged by most civilized nations; but the 
work of the organization cannot but be vitiated by 
the exclusion of religion from its purview and by 
its failure to recognize the need for a principle of 
unity in the cultural realm. 

11. A better-balanced education, and the break- 
ing down of barriers between the various fields of 
knowledge, are necessary means to the achievement 
of unity and ‘‘wholeness.” The study of the humani- 
ties, which are primarily concerned with persons and 
enduring human values, has a vital part to play in 
this, and should be regarded as indispensable. 

12. In the political field, the problem of a single 
world authority still remains unsolved after some 
centuries of discussion, nor is any solution at pres- 
ent in sight. The difficulties in the way of setting up 
any effective organization for the control of atomic 
energy are also formidable. Upon the merits of 
particular proposals we are all free to form our own 
judgment, but Christians must always bear in mind 
that fundamentally the problem of peace is spiritual 
rather than political. The task of the church, now 
as always, is nothing less than the conversion of the 
whole world to the Christian faith and to Christian 
practice. This task carries with it the duty, which 
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rests upon the church and individual Christians 
alike, of bringing the illumination of the Gospel, and 
the Christian insight into natural law, to the quest 
for policies which may alleviate, in accordance with 
reason and justice, the evils that covetousness and 
the pursuit of false aims have caused. 

13. The law of nature requires all peoples to co- 
operate in promoting a world-order based on justice. 
At present the chief obstacle to such co-operation is 
found in the quasi-religious convictions and claims 
of the rulers of the U.S.S.R. The duty of fashion- 
ing a world-order remains none the less; and the 
Commission believes that Christians and all who 
recognize the claims of reason and justice should 
combine in attempting this work. 

14. Beneath the cultural and political confusion 
of our day lies disregard of the law and the judg- 
ment of God. In consequence of this the conception 
of justice decays and the belief gains ground that 


power is its own justification, and that human law, 
both civil and international, is merely the expres- 
sion of the will of those who exercise power. There- 
fore it is a primary task of the church to affirm the 
universal judgment of God and call for the sense of 
responsibility that it demands; to insist that, since 
“the powers that be are ordained of God,” all 
political authority is grounded in, and limited by, 
the law of nature; and to declare that if humility 
before this law be not restored, catastrophe will sure- 
ly follow. 

15. The manifest insecurity of the present time 
makes it more favorable than any recent age to the 
New Testament interpretation of human life. The 
Christian’s hope is firm because he believes in a final 
consummation of the divine purpose in an eternal 
and universal end—the consummation of all things 
in Christ, the heavenly City in which there is a place 
for every individual whose faith endures. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


AMSTERDAM CONFERENCE 


Dr. Samuel McCrae Cavert, General Secretary of 
the Federal Council of Churches, has left New York for 
the headquarters of the World Council in Geneva, 
Switzerland to complete final arrangements for the 
First Assembly of the World Council of Churches meet- 
ing in Amsterdam, Holland, on August 22nd. 

Dr. Cavert, Chairman of the International Arrange- 
ments Committee for the Amsterdam Assembly, em- 
phasized that the church gathering “will be without 
precedent in modern church history.” 

Four hundred and fifty accredited delegates from 142 
Protestant and Orthodox churches in 42 countries will 
be present at the Assembly to ratify officially a consti- 
tution of the World Council, described by Dr. Cavert 
as an “instrument for worldwide Christian action by 
more churches than have ever before worked together 
at any task.” 

In process of formation for the past ten years, the 
World Council has carried out programs for prisoners 
of war, refugees and displaced persons, reconstruction 
and relief, and interchurch aid. 

American churches will send 75 official delegates to 
the Assembly. Also attending will be church represen- 
tatives from many countries within the Russian sphere 
of influence, including churches in Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gary, Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Rumania. 
It is not yet known whether the Russian Orthodox 
Church, Moscow Patricarchate, will send delegates. 


BUDAPEST: 4,474 Schools in 
Hungary Nationalized 


A total of 4,474 denominational schools have passed 
to the control of Hungary’s Communist-dominated gov- 
ernment as the result of nationalization legislation 
adopted recently by the Hungarian parliament. 

The schools, classified as lower grade, elementary, 
day, grammar or so-called general schools, comprised 
2,797 Roman Catholic, 1,097 Reformed, and 579 Jewish 
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or Greek Orthodox institutions. In addition there was 
a lone confessional school maintained by the Unitarian 
Church. 

About 650,000 children attended the church schools, 
representing 61.5 per cent of all Hungarian school chil- 
dren. Staffs included 15,000 teachers. 

Head teachers in the denominational schools were 
automatically retained by the Ministry of Education 
when the nationalization law was adopted, and all teach- 
ers were scheduled to pass into state employment by 


July 1. Salaries of teachers will be raised 20 per cent 
on August 1. 
State authorities have also taken over 52 Roman 


Catholic, 24 Reformed, 11 Evangelical and 3 Jewish 
high schools, with 1,718 teachers. However, 20 to 25 
per cent of the confessional high schools, including a 
few girls’ colleges, have been exempted from the na- 
tionalization program, and will remain controlled by 
the churches. Under planned agreements with the 
churches, the state will continue to pay subsidies to 
these schools. R. N. S. 


* * * * * 


The Hungarian hierarchy has announced that despite 
the passage of legislation nationalizing denominational 
schools, the Catholic Church in Hungary will not relax 
its efforts to regain control of its educational system. 

In a pastoral letter signed by Joseph Cardinal Minds- 
zenthy, Primate of Hungary, and 15 other bishops, the 
hierarchy charged that the Communist-dominated gov- 
ernment had violated promises to settle the issue by 
peaceful negotiation, and had not given the people a 
chance to voice their opinions before the nationaliza- 
tion measure was passed. 

“We solemnly protest,” the pastoral declared, “against 
this action in the name of the human rights of parents, 
in the name of the churches’ right for education and 
in the name of the right and freedom of education. We 
can never give up our right and we shall never cease to 
claim it back through legal means.” 

R. N. S. 
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NEW YORK: Failure to Control Church Held 
Factor in Tito Denunciation 


Failure of Marshal Tito to control the Serbian Ortho- 
dox Church—major. Christian group in Yugoslavia— 
may be one of the reasons which led to his denuncia- 
tion by the Communist International Bureau in Prague. 

This is the opinion of religious observers who 
pointed out that the church, which claims the allegiance 
of 8,000,000 Serbs, is the only Orthodox body in the 
Soviet orbit which has consistently refused to give any 
form of blessing or endorsement to new Communist- 
dominated regimes. 

A major objective of the Communist-controlled gov- 
ernments behind the Iron Curtain has been to win the 
favor and support of the Orthodox Churches. How- 
ever, while this policy has been more or less successful 
in Bulgaria, Romania and other countries, it has failed 
in Yugoslavia. 

All reliable reports from Yugoslavia indicate that 
the Serbian Church, which is highly nationalistic, has 
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not only impeded the spread of Communist ideologies 
in Yugoslavia, but has been a center of passive resis- 
tance against anti-Christian teachings. R. N. S. 


TEL AVIV: Synagogues 
Suffered Heavy Damage 


Heavy damage to Jewish temples in the Old City of 
Jerusalem was disclosed when a party of Jewish repre- 
sentatives, accompanied by Captain Berry of the United 
Nations staff and the local Arab Legion commander, 
visited the devastated area. 

The Hurva Synagogue, erected 90 years ago on a 
famous spot.where houses of worship have been located 
for 600 years, was found reduced to rubble. Also de- 
stroyed was the neighboring study house where Chief 
Rabbi Samuel Salant once resided. 

Another historic building, the Nissim Beck Syna- 
gogue, was seriously damaged. Part of the roof had 
caved in, the walls showed heavy cracks, and all the 
furnishings were demolished. 

Rabbi Yohanan ben Sakkai Synagogue, famous 
Sephardic temple, was intact but all its fittings were 
destroyed. R. N. S. 


PARIS: Leper Colony 
Run by Protestant Pastor 


The only leper colony in France is run by a Protes- 
tant clergyman in what was once a Roman Catholic 
monastery located south of Lyons in the Rhone Valley. 

Thirty lepers are patients at Chartreuse de Valbonne, 
as the colony is known, and they live in what were 
formerly monks’ cells which have been rearranged as 
bedroom-studies. 

Pastor Albert Delord, 35 years old, runs the colony 
with the assistance of his wife. He is the son of the 
late Pastor Phillippe Delord, who founded Chartreuse 
in 1926, after serving for many years as a missionary in 
Indo-China. 

One of Pastor Delord’s main tasks is to alleviate the 
feeling of isolation among his lepers. All members of 
the colony—unless they are too ill—have regular jobs 
connected with the house or the garden. Recreation 
periods are a daily event and there is a well-stocked 
library as well. Regular chapel services are held and 
are usually well attended. 

Pastor Delord has been operating the colony without 
any help from the government. Occasional gifts from 
Protestant organizations in Switzerland and the United 
States permit him to keep Chartreuse going. Apart 
from this, his resources are slim. 

The clergyman today feels rather like the monks who 


long ago lived at Chartreuse. Those holy men were 


accustomed to ring the bell of their monastery as a sig- 
nal to the surrounding countryside that their resources 
were exhausted and they desperately needed the volun- 
tary help of generous persons. my 3. 
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